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“ VISITING BVERY FLOWER WITH LABOUR MEET, 





AND GATHERING ALL ITS TREASURES, SWEEY BY SWEET.” 
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) dam- ere i 
bout "+ «No doubt we should be entertained by the | 
hink | Gecital of it, madam,” said Millington, drily ; 
carry ~ yho saw that she was playing upon the ignor- 
| that ance of his sister, and wished, if possible, to 
said "detect her rudeness. It is too frivolous to 
con- repeat,” said she, carelessly. ie Not so, my 
what Jear,” observed her friend ; “ it surely cannot 
le to he a trifle that could occasion Lady Virginia 
said ~—"Morney to violate the rules of good-breeding.” 


can- 


 Wady Virginia, feeling the full force of this re- 
b he © 


buke, coloured like scarlet, but, determined 







€ to [not to be easily disconcerted, she rallied her 
llow usual presence of mind, and mustering up all 
ks.) @ her powers of invention, which seldom desert- 
uin- ed her in time of need, she looked round with 
rted ‘7 an air of confidence, “ it isthe simplest thing in 
that [the world,I assure you,” said she, “ merely 
ived this: an old maid of this city, very susceptible 
m tO 99 and alive to the tenderest emotions, became 
ald;°"" enamoured of a young tebacconist; unluckily, 
the “(9 he did not happen to be equally smitten. The 
red- good lady, in the ardour of her attachment, 
nov- consumed an immoderate quantity of Stras- 
tion 9) burg; day after day she visited his shop, and 
ked had the felicity of receiving the fragrant mor- 
with sel from his dear hands, till an unlucky acci- 
ank dent put an abrupt termination to the am 
my piqued by his continued insensibility, and 

d ny ) powered by her emotions, she once b 

ou 













a sigh from the bottom of her heart as 











about to close the parcel. With frangie haste 
he dashed the packet tg ound,/@xclaim- 
ing, in no very lover os, Zounds ! 





xX ) madam, y@if'fiavé blinded me ; the cursed snuff 
wee: a has put eyes out.” The lady, disconcert- 
ote d ‘out of the shop closing her ears against 

bruel reproaches, and, I believe, died soon 
after of a broken heart.” Miss Millington 







s “{ was not much pleased with this ridiculous sto- 

ps | ry, which nevertheless, gave the company lib- 
© crty.to laugh and the subject was soon after 

2.29 changed. 

‘the _At an early hour Cornelia returned with her 

lead friends to their lodging, attended by Courtney, 


who paid such polite attention to her and Miss 
Millington, that he was equally a favourite 
with both. Cornelia wrote her friend a faith- 
near 


ful account of all that occurred ; to which she 
of a. received the following answer— 
for 
ded. _ LETTER 1. 
alk, HARRIET TO CORNELIA. 
a 
te London, Feb. 19. 


Iam happy to hear, my dear Cornelia, that 


7 

Fas your pleasures at Bath equal your expectations. 
By your account of Lady Clerville, I can read- 
ily conceive that she is a most fascinating wo- 
man : and, though I might be fastidious enough 

vile to make an objection, on the score of levity 


and inconsistency, as to her being an eligible 
chaperone for you, I should consider such an 
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observation ‘impertinent, as you are under her 
care by your father’s desire. Our friend Sid- 
ney was here yesterday, 1 de not flatter you, 
when I say that your absence has made him sad ; 
I offered to read part of your letter, then care- 
lessly added, “ but I suppose you have heard 
from her?’ He answered, without hesitation, 
that “ he had not.”——“ Is it possible,” I cried, 
affecting surprise, that she has not answered 
your letters ?’~—“ You mistake,” said he, 
gravely ; “ I have not written.”—* Not written! 
Why Theodore, have you quarrelled with my 
friend ?”——“ Heaven forbid ! he replied. “ Then 
why so careless! so indifferent /’’ He sighed: | 
“ T am neither, Harriet ; but somehow, when [ 
get a pen in my hand, I am apt to scribble at 
random, and might’ write what I would not 
wish her to.read.”’—‘' You are quite mysterious 
Sidney ; yet I think it would but appear kind 
and friendly.”—* I hate appearances.” But 
pray, my eccentric friend, how is a woman to 
judge of a man’s sentiments?” He interrupt- 
ed me hastily, *not by the rhodomontade of 
what is denominated a love letter; and I am 
sure such a one as [ should write would not 
be acceptable to Miss Hollingsby.”—— Do you 
take her for a fool, then’”--“ Far from it; 
she has a good understanding, but vanity, dear 
vanity ! is woman’s weak side; and of that al- 
so Cornelia has her share.” And yet, my dear 
with all this apparent apathy, I am convinced 
the creature loves you, for a trifling circum 
ace betrayed his secret emotions. Open- 
’ ¢ hile he was present, to look 
wanted, I drew 






ively holding out h 
replied: “ you may have some of it i 
please, but I cannot spare it all.” He 

eagerly to divide it, and, as he plaited it into 
two locks, I am sure I saWhim drop a tear; 
and, when he thought I did not observe him, 
he pressed it ardently to his lips. I imagine 
it is a degree of false pride which influences 
him to conceal his sentiments. To pique him 
a bit, I read to him your extravagant praises 
of Courtney: extravagant, I will say, for, be- 
tween ourselves, I must confess I do not like 
yourhero. Perhaps I am prejudiced in favour 
of Sidney, and take up the gauntlet for him; 
but let me, my amiable friend, caution you 
not to trifle with that too gallant Hibernian— 
men of his country are generally insinuating. 
I would not be illiberal in my remarks, but I 
fear they are very seldom to be trusted in mat- 
ters which concern our sex; at any rate, co- 
quetry is both unamiable anddangerous. Sid- 
ney, though. subject to many oddities in his 
manner, is the early object of your regard, and, 
in every respect, a man of integrity; a spe- 
cious exterior too often covers a depraved 
heart, though it is, unfortunately, the foible 
of womankind to prefer unmeaning assiduities 
and empty flattery to the sincerity of a heart 
which would exalt the merit of a beloved ob- 
ject; but I wander from my subject. Sidney, 
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strange being! listened with attention, yet 
seemed not the least moved; however, I 
know he possesses an extraordinary command 
of feature, so that I was as much at a loss to 
to guess his théughts as before: I understand 
he intends to write to you verysoon. In short, 
my friend, man is a riddle, which I have bith- 
erto not thought worth any pains to unravel. 
You ask for the history of my heart, but I fear 
it would prove an uninteresting detail ; at some 
future period you shall have it; for, when you 
are better acquainted with your own, you will 
be the more willing to make allowances. Adieu, 
Cornelia, I must resign my pen; I go to at- 
tend my dear mother, she gets daily worse: 
sadiy do I fear no medical aid can save her. Do 
not wait for regular answers, but write as often 
as leisure and inclination accord ; your letters 
afford us pleasure under any circumstances. 
I trust you will not let any thing I have said 
limit your confidence ; remember, if I do not 
hear from you very often, I shall be jealous of 
Lady Clerville, and think she monopolizes all 
your friendship. 


Yours sincerely, 


H. MONTAGUE. 


Cornelia pondered over this letter. “ Alas!” 
said she, mentally, “ what a strange creature 
is this Sidney ; other men who are indifferent 
to me, pay me flattering attentions, while he, 
my destined husband, too conscious of his se- 
curity, alone neglects me. I must rouse his 
lethargic feelings, mere /iking is not sufficient 

Does betbink so meanly of me, as 
ose | ily accept a poor cold 
d handé nol@e!” The tollowing day 
arrived from Sit@mey; Cornelia receiv- 
ed it with rapture, and, beforeyshe broke the 
seal, accused herself of having béen toc has 
in her condemnation ; but this favourable" 
pression was too soon removed, by a perusal 
of the contents, which ran thus :— 































Dearest Cornelia, 


That you are enjoying all the gay scenes 
which Bath presents, I am truly happy to hear, 
and not a little flattered to find that in the midst 
of dissipation you have not forgotten the friends 
left behind. Your accusation of neglect and 
unkindness, on my side, is unjust: you say 
«¢ ] rejoice at your absence, and even unmind- 
ful of the common forms of etiquette.” To 
this last charge I candidly plead guilty, my 
heart is too fondly attached to sincerity, to be 
swayed by forms; but, believe me, my thoughts _ 
daily and hour'y wander to you, and while you 
think I am most neglectful my sad heart is 
cherishing your loved image even in despair! 
You will think me inconsistent, mad! no mat- 
ter: there are circumstances to influence my 
conduct, which time alone can develope. Cor- 
nelia, keep what Iam going to add a secretin 
your own breast—let no consideration of our 
engagement, or my happiness, restrain your 
inclinations, should you meet witha man whose 
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manners are more congenial to your taste: you 
shall be free !—Think not I would awe you to 
a mistaken point of honour-~you shall be free 
in action as in choice. Do not, I entreat you, 
misconstrue this into a capricious wish to resign 
my claims; they may, at a future period, con- 
stitute my pride and felicity. Unless any ma- 
terial change in your sentiments should take 
place, I conjure you not to oe the mind 
of your father by doubts, on a subject so dear 
to his heart; I ever have been, and stil] am 
fervently attached to you, my dear Cornelia ; 
but I cannot pay homage asa slave, nor tie you 
to an engagement which fear or compassion 
might induce you to fulfil; ’tis the dread of 
this which weighs upon my spirits, and causes 
that apparent apathy of which you complain—— 
your reproaches add torture to my misery. 

Harriet, your amiable friend, strives to chase 
from my mind such gloomy presages, as too 
frequently damp my spirits, and paints to me, 
in brilliant colouring, future prospects: her’s 
is‘the magic lanthern of hope, with which we 
are all childish enough to be amused. Incon- 
sistent as I may seem, deny me not your friend- 
ship, my sweet Cornelia; I trust I shall nev- 
er deservedly forfeit that blessing ; ; without it, 
I should be a wretch indeed. Whatever may 
be our future destiny, doubt not the unaltera- 
ble regard of your 


THEODORE SIDNEY, 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
SEAL EI Ne I IIT EET CE ENTE TLSEO: s BP 


DEBATES FOR THE LADIES, 





Query.—Which is most disgusting to a woman of 
sense, a coxcomb, a sot, or an illiterate clown? 


Captain Rattle. 


IT appears to me, gentlemen, that the ques- 
tion now before us affords very little scope for 
discussion. Without attempting to advance 
any thing from my own g¢ ation, I willco 
tent myself with repe 
late Lord Chesterfiel dy 








r Broral the a a tenden- 
may appear, possessed infinite 
ae of - #8 male heart; he well knew, 






that even the most uninformed among them 


admire polished manners and a pleasing exte- 
rior. Can it then be for a moment doubted, 
but that a female, possessing the advantages 
of education and a cultivated understanding, 
can behold, without unconquerable disgust, 
that uncouth being whose awkwardness and ig- 
norance would every instant bring a blush of 
mortification and shame, if especially that ve- 
ry being should, by the authority of parents or 
other contingencies, become her husband. A 
coxcomb may be ridiculous, but his frivolity 
amuses rather than disgusts; and a sot, how- 
ever his irregularities iy hurt the delicacy 
and sensibility ofa female, has intervals in which 
he may prove a sensible and affectionate com- 
panion; but a clown is ever the same—boor- 
ish, untractable and disgusting. 


Mr. Placid. 


I cannot but express my surprise that a gen- 
tlemen possessing the talents of our friend 
Rattle, should have taken such a superficial 
view of asubject which, in my opinion, requires 
mature deliberation. We are willing to allow 
that there is no character so bad bnt which has 




















its light shades; but in the present argument 
we are to consider the nature of the evil itself, 
and the consequences resulting therefrom, with- 
out any of the palliatives which an occasional 
amiable trait may afford; and as the present 
question is proposed merely with a view to point 
out to our fair friends the evil they should most 
cautiously shun, I shall not hesitate to say that 
a sot is both the most disgusting and the most 
dangerous character of the three. W hat sub- 
Sequent kindness can make amends for the bru- 
tality which some men commit in the hour of 
intoxication? How can any woman respect 
the man who degrades himself below the stand- 
ard of a brute? who ruins his constitution, 
squanders his property, and sets an infamous 
example to his family? This isa vice, and vice 
only should be really disgusting. 


Mr. Cavil. 


With all due deference to the gentleman 
who spoke last, I must presume to say, that 


he seems to have misunderstood the subjectof | 


debate. It was not imagined that either of the 
characters specified were to be considered as 
husbands or fathers; in that case little indeed 
can be said in defence of the latter, but regard- 
ed merely as their absurdity affects society, I 
cannot hesitate to pronounce a coxcomb the 
most despicable animal in creation. A sot may 


have various excuses, and even tempta- — 


tions to plead in mitigation of his misconduct ; 
and the ignorance of the clown may be ascrib- 
ed rather to the disadvantages of local situation 
than a natural defect of the understanding. 
But what can be said in defence of that crea- 
ture whose vanity, affectation, and pride leads 
him into the most unpardonable absurdities ?— 


who attends more to the growth of his whis- 


kers than the cultivation of his intellectual 
faculties? and who cares not so that his head 
is Brutus without, how much it is brute wi 
in ?—-whose morning study is tk 


tior is embellished Ta with the flowers 


of rhetoric or graces of elocution, but with 


the following choice phrases :—guiz—dore— 
hoax—guidnunc—flim flam, &c. &c. But I 
can better delineate this precious mortal by 
relating a dialogue which I yesterday over- 
heard in Bond-Street. I will not say whether 
it was on the pavé or behind a counter, for it 
is pretty much the same now. 

Polish.—“ Ah, Skipton! how are you, my 
boy? Why, where the devil have you been? 
Egad, I am glad to see you. 

Skipton.—How do, my buck ! Thought you’d 
miss me. I’ve been rusticating these three 
weeks. 

Polish —Rusticating indeed! why the plague 
have you been borrowing a grazier’s coat /— 
Quiz me, but its down to your heels. 

Skifton—Oh curse that taylor of mine! I 
know he has made it ¢wo inches too long, stupid 
bore ! but I’ll match him—lI’ll keep him two 
months longer without his bill for it, and then he’] 
remember my cut another time—he ! he! 

Polish —Faith you know how to ft him I 
I see.—That fellow with the half starved wife 
and seven brats in Threadneedle-Street, eh ! 

Skipton——The same. But, Polish, cus me 
where did you get these exquisite boots! I 
gave five guineas for Tom Varnish’s receipt, 
and I brush away at them an hour every mor- 
ning, yet you eclipse me, Polish. 




















Polish——Pooh ! you are hoaxing me; but | 


egad, they do look stylish too.” 
So much for the sense and sensibility of a 


coxcomb ; and despicable in my eye would be 
the woman who could listen without disgust to ~ 
the thoughtless profligate who would lavish 
his money in frivolous fopperies, while he de- 


frauds an indigent tradesman of his due, and 





derides that poverty which his extravagance . $j 


causes. Yet this is but a true picture of the 
innumerable loungers who disgrace their sex 
and station in life. The contagion spreads 
from the earl to the haberdasher ; and the fop- 
ling of one tribe is as unjust and extravagant as 
the coxcomb of the other. 


Mr. Meanweill. 


I hope, for the honour of humanity and the “4 


dignity of man, that the picture just drawn by 
our friend Cavil is rather a caricature than a 
portrait. 
ous delineation have any power to silence me, 
or make me relinquish the opinion I at first 
intended to maintain. 
has been advanced, I am still inclined to believe 


that a sot is by far the most disgusting object, | ~ 
whether considered as a temporary companion _ 
or a partner for life ; he is equally extravagant 7 
with the coxcomb, and indelicate as the boor; ~ 
he is troublesome, impertinent, stupid, and ~ 
He will quarrel with his best friend, 
insult the most modest women, and, in short, ~ 
there is no vice or folly of which a drunken 7 


brutal. 


man is not guilty. 


The majority of the members coinciding 


with Mr. Meanwell, the answers was given 
against the sot. 


a 
BIOGRAPHY OF PETRARCH. 





(Continued. ) 


dmirers however were not less ardent. 

















lic of V 2 several proofs. Re- © 

tired at Pz mi r wa ch Pacon, he ve 
heard, in 1348, of the death of the beautiful 
Laura. He repassed the Alps to sit Mau : 


cluse, and there lament her, who had i 
him with love for that solitude. 


1352. To lose sight of a place once so dear 
but now so insupportable, he went to Milan 
where the Visconti confided to him several em- 
bassies. Devoted to the Muses, he resided 
successively at Verona, Parma, Venice and 
Padua, where he hadacanonship. He hadone 
already at Lombez, and afterwards another at 
Parma. A lord, in the vicinity of Padua, hav- 
ing given him a country seat at Arqua near 
that city, he lived there five years in all the 
delights of friendship and occupied with his 
literary labours. It was in this retreat that he 
received a favour, which he had formerly 
sought without being able to obtain it. His 
family had been banished from Tuscany and 


I will not, therefore, let his humour- — 4 


Notwithstanding what : « 


rinces and great meri of his time were 
estify their esteem. The popes, the 
peror and the repub- © 







After some- 
time devoted to grief, he returned to A in 











despoiled of their estate, during the quarrels 7 


of the Guelphs and the Ghibelines. The Flo- 
rentines deputed Bocace tointreat him to return 
and honour his country with his presence, and 
enjoy the restitution of his patrimony; but the 
time was past for possessing so great a man. 
Sensible as Petrarch was of the honour which 
the astonishment of the age paid toa genius, at 
that period wnigue, he would not however aban- 
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11374, he died there aged 70 years. 
isth of July, of this year, he was found dead, 


jn his library, his head supported by an open 


friends an 


| Fessaque jam terris cali reguiescat in ar 


| Mediolamensis, Gener 
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A few years after in 


on his pleasant retreat. 
: On the 


ook. His last will appears a little singular, 
specially in the legacies bequeathed to his 
d domestics. He gives to Lombardus 


sericus his small silver gilt goblet, cum quo 


| 4 bibat aguam, quam libenter bibit, multé libentius 


quam vinum: to drink water with, which he 
referred to wine. To John de Bochetia SeXx- 
Ryn of his church, his great breviary, which 
%ost 100 francs. ‘To John de Cortaldo or Boc- 






Gacio, fifty golden florins, to furchase a winter 
Gobe suitable for his studies and vigils.. To 
Whomas de Bambasia, his lute to chaunt the 
praises of the Lord, non fro vanitate seculi 
" Yugacis, and not the idle songs of a fugitive 
world. To Bartholemew de Sienne, called Pan- 
‘caldus twenty Ducats, guos non ludat, but not 
for gambling.. His obsequies were honoured 
“with the presence of the most distinguished 
personages. 


A Mausoleum of white marble 
as erected to his memory before the princi- 


pal door of the Church of Arqua: on one of 
‘the four columns, which supports the Sarco- 
+ phagus, the following distich, attributed to Pe- 
)trarch is inscribed: 


Inveni requiem: sfies et fortuna, valete ! 


~) Nil mihi vobiscum est : ludite nunc alios. 


His funeral Oration was pronounced by his 


_ friend Bonaventure Badoaro of Peraga, of the 


order of the Eremites, who was afterwards Car- 
dinal. The following Epitaph, which was written 
by Petrarch himself was placed over his grave. 


Frigida Francisci lapis hic tegit ossa Petrarce: 


Suscifpe, “virgo fparens, animam: sate Virgine 
farce: 


Anno Domini 1374, 18 


Below were added these words: Vis insig- 
srosano, 
Teatione, 
suUCcCeSsione, memoria. 
) osano had married a nat- ke 
er, which Petrarch had by a. lady 
ily, who lived in the village of Lin- 
Petrarch left Franciscolus 


mF. P. Laureato, Frangiscolus d 


G con; 











amore, firopea’ 5; 
This Fraw@iscus de , 
uralgdau sg 





terno near Milan. 
his universal legatee. 
His last malady was a slow fever. 


infirmities which terminated his existence. 


me LLL ED ie DISS Sm 


The Moth hovering round a lighted Tafier : an 


Emblem of Inordinate Desire. 


“ The busy insect hov’ring round the light, 
Pleas’d with the taper’s beams which gild the night, 
Stillround and round, in giddy circles flies, 

Till caught within the scorching blaze, it dies. 
Ah ! silly thing, the source of all thy joy, 

A beauteous mischief, shines but to destroy : 
E’en so the youth, who burns with wild desires, 
Ott falls the victim of unhallow’d fires, 

Avoid the glitt’ring evil, shun the snare, 

Which sin and guile for artless youth prepare : 
Lest, with the moth, one common fate you prove, 
And perish by the excesses which you love.” 


The Moth, allured by the brightness. of the 










He was 
endowed by nature with a good constitution | 
which he preserved by frugal habits; but con- | 
stant application and advancing years induced | 


candle, flits round the fiame, till at last it ap- 
proaches too ear, and is consumed by the heat. 
A fit emblem this, of those unwary ones who 
play around the verge of disguised infamy, till 
at length they precipitate themselves into the 
abyss of ruin. 

There is nothing more dangerous than lis« 
tening to thé allurements of vice, though with 
the most innocent intention. It is like playing 
upon the brink of a precipice: by making the 
idea familiar, it generally takes off its terrors, 
and brings on a false security, that generally 
betrays it into a fall. 

The fly, and many other winged insects, have 
the same propensity to hovering round a lu- 
minous body, and frequently die by the heat, 
which is inseparable from the brightness they 
so much desire ; but none of them so frequent- 
ly find their fate in the blaze as the moth, which 
is almost as sure to perish by the candle, as to 
perceive its light. The moth feeds chiefly 
upon woolen cloth, stuffs, furs, &c. and is an 
animal of so delicate a texture, that a slight 
touch crushes it to pieces ; it is, therefore, the 
last creature in the world to sustain the attacks 
of so terrible an enemy as fire; yet this enemy, 
in the resemblance of a friend, courts it to draw 
near, and afterwards works its inevitable de- 
struction. 

The like fate I presume, is too often the 
unfortunate and wretched state of our fellow- 
creatures. How often does a vile wretch prey 
upon the innocent heart of a young female, and, 
after apparently assuring her of happiness, 
leaves her destitute of the smallest consolation ! 

Shun, therefore, all temptations, if you are 
wise ; and be not deceived by appearances. 

Vice, folly and danger, lurk often amidst the 
most inviting forms; but try the tree; not by 
its appearance, but by its fruit, you shall know it. 


** Sweetest leaves the rose adorn, 

Yet beneath them lurks the thorn ; 
air ap@@ow’ry is the brake, 

s the speckled snake.” 





















Consider end® whe 
sorrow, must be wary in his steps ; ai 
would shun misfortune, must be caref 
wisdom for his companion. 








Weary Qirsrsesm. 
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WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 


By the late arrivals from England, it is stated that a 
flag of truce had sailed from Deal for Calais with an 
answer from the British government to the recent com- 
munication from the French government—-The nature 
of which is not stated. 

In addition to the above, we notice a state paper, 
issued by order of the Prince Regent, declaring that 
the Orders in Council shall be considered as revoked 
from the moment the Berlin and Milan decrees shall 
have been formally and unconditionally repealed ; until 
which time the British government will adhere to their 
present policy. 

The general belief that war must take place between 
Russia and Prance had not abated. 

The late dispatches from Mr. Barlow, the American 
minister at Paris, have produced no satisfactory evi- 
dence of the intentions of the French Emperor. Were 
smooth words and partial or indecisive promises to be 
taken as indicative of French views, justice might 
be expected by the United States; but the unwil- 
lingness to commit declarations to writing, especially 
as respects the spoliations and confiscations of Amer- 






































ican property, justifies the suspicion that Bonaparte 
wishes to model his conduct by his own future fortune, 
or by the ultimate decision of the American govern- 
ment as respects the present differences with England. 

From Washington nothing decisive of the t ques- 
tion of ,“* peace or war” hastranspired. Public expec- 
tation anxiety is at the highest. It appears that 
the President made a private communication to Con- 
gress on Monday last. The purport was supposed to re- 
late to our foreign relations, and it was pretty generally 


believed war would be declared against England im- 
mediately. If this howe be well groufided, it is prob- 
able that we have already passed the Rubicon. 


The reports of movements among the Indians, under 
the guidance and influence of the Prophet, have excited 
considerable alarm, and caused several families to re- 
move their habit ; the pre tions making to 
ree and punish any meditated attack seems fully 
adequate to that end. 

From Albany we learn that the act to incorporate 
the ** Bank of America” has passed the council of re- 
vision by the casting vote of the chancellor. 

On Thursday arrived at the watering-place, his 
Brittanic Majesty’s Schooner, Mackerel, from Fal- 
mouth, with Mr William Ruff, a King’s messenger, 
who is the bearer of dispatches for Mr. Foster, the 
— minister. 

aptain Lombard, arrived at Boston from Laguira, 
informs, that on the 7th ult. 60 miles south of Porto 
Rico; early in the morning, he discovered his decks, 
sails and rigging covered with ashes, and which con- 
tinued to fall through the day. The atmosphere was 
so obscured byit, that he could not take an observation. 
It is supposed this proceeded from the irruption at St. 
Vincents. 

The general assembly of the Presbyterian church in 
the United States of America have recommended that 
the last Thursday in July next be observed as a day 
of humiliation, fasting, and prayer. 

It is with pleasure we learn that the account pub- 
lished last week, in all the prints of this city, of the 
death of Mrs. Metmorun, by the overturning of the 
stage, is without foundation—but that she now lies near 
Princeton, confined with a broken arm. 











Muptial. 


SESS ESHSEH SES ESET HEHEHE EE EERE SSE SEREEE Ee 
** Oh! say without our hopes, without our fears, 
Without the home that plighted love endears, 
Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
Oh! what were man ?—a world without a sun.” 
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» Mr. Thomas W. 

Mary Ann Tillotson. ee 
On Monday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Thatcher,Mr. 

Garret Wal 


Miss Ellen Burger, all of this city. 


Ositruiarg. 


CCCO OOO OEE OEE EES SEES SESEEEEEEEESEESESESSESEEEES EEE TESS 


** Each moment has its sickle, emulous 
Of Time’s enormous scythe, whose ample sweep 
Strikes empires from the root, each moment plays 
His little weapon in the narrower re 
Of sweet domestic comfort, and cuts down 

- The fairest bloom of sublunary bliss.—” 
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DIED, 


On Monday, at his late residence in New-Jersey, 
Dr. Beekman Van Beuren, formerly of this city; in 
the 80th yéar of his age. 

At Schenectady, on the 23d ult. George Wray Cuy- 
ler, in the 22d year of his age. 

In this city, Mr. David Birdsell, jun. aged 19. 

On Wednesday, Mr. John Grayson, merchant, in the 
42d year of his age. 

At Conajohary, on the 25th May, in the 75th year of 
his age, the Rev. Johann Daniel Gros, D. D. agentleman 
of great learning and distinguished virtue. 

At North Hempstead, Long-Island, after an illness 
of thee days, universally lamented, Daniel Kissam, 
Esq. aged 73, 











ve, to the-amiable and accomplished! 
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‘Seat Of The Qipruses. 


** There is a charm, a power, that sways the breast, 
Bids every passion revel or be still ; 
Inspires with rage, or all your cares dissolves ; 
Can soothe distraction, and almost despair ..... 
That power is Music.” 





FOR THE NEW*YORK WEEKLY MUSEUM. 


TIME. 


Philander, in his midnight dream 

Was poring on some idle theme ; 

When lo! a frightful image stands, 

Beside his bed and lifts its hands, 
Shouts, Murder’d Time. 


. ‘This Skeleton, in sullen gloom, 
He thought mov’d slowly through the room; 
Seem’d with a faultering voice to cry 
And say with wistful downcast eye, 
Man think on Time. 


On looking round with anxious mind, 

One by him ran swift as the wind ; 

He scarcely seem’d to touch the ground, 

He left his mark, but made no sound, 
He seem’d like Time. 


His forehead wore a bunch of hair, 

His head behind was bald and bare ; 

He bore in hand a razor keen, . 

Seem’d by his aspect, haste and mein 
To figure Time. 


He only ran upon his toe, 

Yet seem’d to lay the lofty low ; 

Philander after him did cry, 

Asked who it was that passed by? 
Said he I’m Time. 


He says, but why upon your toe ? 
Because, said he, in haste I go ; 
Pray, why that bunch of hair so high : 
That men may sieze me passing by, 
Redeeming Time. 


But why do you that razor keep ? 

Said he to cut exceeding deep ; 

And why behind so closely bald? 

Because, once past none can get hold 
Of running Time. 
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What hours he spen 
SONNET TO THE MOON. 


Thee, Moon, I love thy gently trembling light, 
That tips with Silver hue the scenery gay ; 
Thee I prefer to all the glare of day, 

Tho’ decked by Sol in varying colours bright. 


I love to wander near the river’s brink, 
And view thy form reflected in the wave; 
When all around me silent as the grave, 

I unrestrained may muse, reffect, and think. 


Thy light, sweet Planet, like my mem’ry shows, 
With soften’d beauty each enchanting scene ; 
Then thy broad shadiws kindly intervene, 

When harsh and dark the rugged landscape grows : 

Thus view’d in memory’s glass soft pleasures gleam, 

*Midst those events which passing teem’d with woes. 

M. A. W. 


eT ILS LL mn 


The following POETIC ADDRESS was delivered on 
Friday evening 21st May, at the Ouympic Tuea- 
Tre, by Mr. Dwyer, and received with unbounded 
applause. 7 


HARD is his lot, whom Heaven ordains to roam, 
A wandering exile from his native home. 

Lost to his friends and kindred dear, he flies 
The soft’ning charities, the tender ties, 
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ed and 


“think that our death is far distant. 








Those joys which round existence wind a blooin, 
And gently link the cradle to the tomb ; 

The village spire, the fields of pleasant green, 

The hawthorn hedge, the stream that flows serene ; 
When, all unconscious of the distant day, 

He sung and laugh’d, and trifled youth away ; 
When, light of heart, he join’d the merry crowd ; 
Are fled from view, and cover’d with a cloud. 
Exil’d he stands from all the human race : 

In oc form he marks the stranger’s face : 

If grief oppress him, or if joy beguile, 

He meets with no congenial tear or smile. 


But should some gen’rous heart, though unimplor’d, 
Once bid him welcome to the social board ; 
Should such benevolence be so express’d, 
A lively glowing transport warms the guest ; 
He a & srtnte-enlatruat and sorrow fly, 
A cordial welcome shines in every eye ; 
While new-born confidence pervades his breast, 
Hope cheers his heart, and “ brightens on his crest.” 


Is this a scene that FaNcy paints, so dear ? 
Ah! no : behold the grateful stranger here. 
*T was your kind favour taught him first to feel 
The joys of home, with renovated zeal ; 
His heart with social pleasure to expand, 
No longer exil’d from its native land. 
Emblem of hope, of every gay delight, 
Once more GREEN Erxn rises on his sight, 
Points to her suffering sons protected here, 
And while she speaks of comfort, drops a tear. 


And 0, my country! shad/ I speak of thee! 
Land of my fathers ! ever dear tome! 
Ah! would to Heaven the sufferings thou dost bear, 
Were only those where fiction claims a share: 
Then might thy happy sons forever smile, 
Nor waiidér outcasts from the emerald isle ; 
Then would Columbia’s children never know 
Hibernia’s wounds, nor heal Hibernia’s woe. 


QV ality. 


ON HUMAN LIFE. 
The shortness and uncertainty of | 
certainty of death, and the mor 
and consequences of this state 
are consi 








ife, 











jiten be renew- 
‘hough we every day see 
ibours dying around us, yet we still 
The Mor- 
alist and the Divine have often exposed this 
delusion—but the famous Saurin, in one of his 
discourses, has placed itin anewand very strik- 
ing point of view. 

“ ¥ suppose (says he) that the duties of this 
day, hath drawn 1800 persons to their exercise. 
I reduce these 1800 persons to six classes— 

The first, of persons between 10 and 
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20 years old, consisting of 530 
The second, between 20 and SO 440 
The third, between 30 and 40 345 
The fourth, between 40 and 5@ 255 
The fifth, between 50 and 60 160 
The sixth, about 70 or upwards 70 

1800 


“ According to the computation of those who 
have applied themselves to such sort of enqui- 
ries, each of these classes will furnish Death 
a yearly tribute of 10 persons; and upon this 
principle, there must die this year, 60 of my 
hearers—and upon the same principle there 
will remain, 

In 10 years, no more of these 1800 
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persons, than 1720 
In 20 years, no more than 830 
In 30 years, no more than 480 
In 40 years, no more than 230 
In 50 years, no more than 70” 
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Does not this statement most conspicuously | 
Atthe end By 
of fifty years, very few of the worshippers in — 
any Church will be found that were at the be- 
ginning—“‘ the place that knew them will know © 
What a striking subject of © 
consideration is this, for those who are build- | 
ing to themselves tabernacles of rest, and say- ~ 
How suitable | 
to this train of thought, belongs the exclam- | 
ation of the inspired penman—O that men were 
wise, that they understood this: that they would | ~ 


exhibit the fugacity of human life. 


them no more.”’ 


ing—* it is good to be here !” 


consider their latter end ! 








OMrueedotes. 


ORIGINAL. 





_ 


A married lady in company a few evenings 


since, was jocosely rallied by one of her inti- | 
mate friendly acquaintance, upon having met | 


her on a walk with a young gentleman.—* So” 
says she, “ you had a beau on Sunday ;’”—“ Yes 
Miss,” she replied, feeling the remark, “ I Hap 
a beau once, butyou will remember it slipped 
into a hard knot.” 


SAGE ADVICE TOO LATE. 

A man in climbing a chesnut tree, had, by 
carelessness, missed his hold of one of the 
branches, and fell to the ground with such vio- 
lence as to break one of his ribs. <A neigh- 
bour coming to his assistance, remarked co 
him drily, “* That had he followed his rule in 
these cases, he would have avoided this acci- 
’”» «What rule do you mean?” said the 
indignantly. ‘ This” replied the philos- 
/™, ‘* never to come down froma place fast- 
hah you go up.” 
















QUIBBLE. 





A Sailor is a drunken sot, é 
And shall not have my daughter—= 
FRIEND. 


How can that be, have you forgot, 
A Sailor lives on water? 





Judge Toler, afterwards lord Vorbury, whose 
severity was one time proverbial, was at a 
public dinner with Curran, the celebrated Irish 
lawyer. Toler observing Curran carving a 
piece of corned beef, told him, “ if it was 
hung beef, he would try it.” “ If you¢ry it, 
my lord (replied Curran,) I am sure it will be 
hung,’ 
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